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A DVERTISEMENT. 


Tu E following letter has been already 
publiſhed in part, under the title of "Tis All 
My Eye. Upon farther and more ſerious 
conſideration, I retract that title as im- 
proper. I have ſubſtituted one which is 
in all reſpe&s more decorous; and I hope 


the preſent edition will not be thought un- 
worthy of the Public attention, both from 
the improvements that are introduced to the 
ſtyle, and the additions that are made to 
the matter. 
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L E T TER, &c. 


SIR, 


V artovs have been the reports reſpec- 
ting the introduction of a new ſyſtem, for the 
better regulation of what is called the Police of 
Weſtminſter. 1 do not venture to arraign the 
principles of that bill becauſe they are imper- 
fectly repreſented, or to anticipate the contents 
becauſe you have not yourſelf hitherto been 


pleaſed to ſtate them diſtinctly; but if it be 


your wiſh to introduce a ſet of new magiltrates, 
and your intention to arm them with very ex- 
traordinary powers, you would do well, and the 
Public would be much obliged to you if you 
would print your bill, and circulate it before 
you carry it into a law. By theſe means you 
will attract the attention of the impartial, and 
diſcover the ſentiments of the judicious. You 
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will avert. the cayils of ſome who vould op- 
poſe your ſcheme from prejudice, and huſh the 


apprehenſions of others who are alarmed at it 
from miſconception, —Your project, though it 


de conducted by the regular formalities of law, 


myſt be founded upon the plain teſtimony of 
experience. Every well-wiſher to hig country 
is intereſted in the ſucceſs of your deſign, and 
every obſerver of human life may aſſiſt you in 
forming that deſign with wiſdom, and executing 


— . 
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doubt not but it has often occurred to you, 


that it would be much more conſonant to the 


beſt principles of policy, and the beſt feel- 
ings of humanity, to prevent the commiſſion of 
crimes, than to puniſh offenders. 


"This ſpirit ought to pervade all penal laws, 
in order to check unneceſſary ſeverity, and at the 
ſame time convert to the beſt purpoſes that 
coercion which 1s to be deplored even where it 


cannqt be avoided. 


4 preſume, b that you will liſten to 
every information, and weigh every argument 
which may promote the great end of preven-. 
tion. Let me then inform you, that after ſeri- 
ous and careful attention to the ſubject, I think 
it both. dangerous to create any new juriſdiction, 


and ſuperfluous to ralargy in any great degree 


the 


1 
the powers of thoſe which” already exiſt; The 
laws are in the hands of twelve honeſt, res 
ſpectable men, and I hope they will continue 
there The Public have no reaſon to complain 
of them or their mode of adminiſtering juſ- 
tice; and till they have, there is no doubt but 
the Parliament will be extremely cautious how 
they ruſh into the dangerous experiment of 
creating new judges, under the ſpecious and 
impoſing pretence of regulating, by a new Wn 
the police of Weſtrmunſter. | 


The fundamental and eſtabliſhed rules of the 
conſtitution muſt not bend at the will of every 
viſionary projector, or to exigences which are 
merely local and temporary. Experiments which 
ſtrengthen the hands of power, and aim at 
the lives even of offending ſubjects, are not to 
be hazarded lightly. They may produce greater 
miſchiefs than thoſe which they profeſs to avert. 
— They may render law itſelf rigorous without 
being effectual, and complicated without being 
wiſe. Permit me, Sir, from my prejudices as 
an Engliſhman, and let me add, from my know- . 
ledge as a lawyer, to expreſs my objections to 
the word Police, The term is eſtabliſhed un- 
der a Government which it cannot be your 
ambition to imitate, It is too cloſely connected 
| with French ſyſtems, to be admitted haſtily 
into a ſyſtem of Engliſh juriſprudence. No 
Engliſhman can approve of the word; and we 
ſtand, 


en) 
ſtand 1 will venture to ſay, in no need of the 
thing itſelf. The laws already provided for the 
ſubject, are juſt and comprehenſive; and were 


they ſteadily enforced, they would anſwer all 


che good purpoſes for which they were origi- 
nally formed ; but the wiſeſt laws, if ſuffered 
to flumber in inaftion, or executed only by 
ſtarts, are an inſult upon the underſtandings 
of the good, and an encouragement to the au- 
dacity of the depraved. The feeble and irre- 
gular execution of them in our own days, is 
equally notorious and lamentable.—W hether 
it be owing to the want of vigilance, or the 
want of courage in the magiſtrate, I ſhall not 
take upon myſelf to determine ; but whatever 
may be the cauſe, the effect is moſt injurious 
to ſociety, and leaves the magiſtrate, to whom 
we look up for protection, without excuſe, His 
office, however important, is not very difficult; 
it requires neither the talents of a legiſlator 
nor the intrepidity of a hero: it does not call 
upon him to engage in thoſe profound in- 
quiries, or to examine thoſe complicated proofs, 
which muſt be attended to by thoſe who make 
the law: his duty is preſcribed to him by ſu- 

ior er and ſuperior wiſdom; and to diſ- 
1 he 1 occaſion only for com- 
mon ſenſe, united with common firmneſs. In 
caſes of rare occurrence and unforeſeen difficulty, 
it may ſometimes be incumbent upon che judge 
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to interpret this law, but the uſual province of 
pod magiſtrate i is | only” to enforce | it. | 


| It is not the ihe: but the law; that con- 
demns: condemnation proceeds not even from 
the juſt indignation of the judge, but from the 
ſalutary rigour of the law itſelf: how far judges 
in former times, regardleſs of their own honour, 
and deviating from the dignity of their ſtation, 
have condeſcended to forget themſelves in favour 
of a particular ſyſtem, or particular men; what 
compliances they may have made with the poli- 
tic of the times, what conceſſions they may 
have been betrayed into, even to the clamours 
of the people, it becomes not me to inquire. 
—Suffice it to remark, that the preſent age 
hath few occaſions for complaints of this kind. 
Modern judges conſider their characters as too 
ſacred to be trifled with by the Public or by 
themſelves. T hey are the mediators and advocates 
for the priſoner. —They can unravel the ſubtle- 
ties of ingenious pleaders, and detect the falſe- 
hoods of hireling witneſſes. They can protect 
a priſoner from "the malice of proſecutors, and 
all the poſſible prepoſſeſſions even of a jury.— ; 
They can throw. clearneſs'upon a long and in- 
tricate chain of evidence, and diſcriminate thoſe 
nice circumſtances which exempt particular cafes 
from the operation of general rules. —They are 
enabled, as well by their experience as by their 
8 to detect guilt when it is aſſociated with 
8 cunning, 


„ 5 
cunning. and to intimidate it when combined 
with audacity .—They are bound to ſee, and 
will ſee that juſtice be done, even though in 
conſequence of . it Calum ipſum ruat. 
| 4 
Happy were it for the Public, and moſt arate- 

: ful to their own ſenſibilities, if the occaſions for 
their firmneſs were leſs frequent and leſs alarm- 

ing. If indeed the inferior magiſtrates were more 
vigilant, and more ſteady in the diſcharge of 
their duty, our judges would not be ſo often 
compelled to employ the laſt ſeverities of the 
law, and to cruſh, by the infliction of death, 
thoſe whom earlier and milder puniſhments 
might happily have reclaimed. 


God forbid that this ſacred power ſhould 
ever be placed in raſh or feeble hands; it is 
now intruſted to men af liberal education, of 
enlarged views, and of ſituations in which their 
reſponſibility is proportionate to their dignity. 
The public eye is lifted up to a judge; the pub- 
lic reverence accompanies his deciſions; he 
cannot, with impunity, trifle with the law ; he 
cannot pervert it without detection, and infamy, 
But if the power of Jife and death be, on any 
pretence, however plauſible, or in any criſis, bow- 
ever perilous, committed to perſons of narrow 
minds, and in obſcure ſituations, moſt dreadful 
conſequences are to be apprehended. The ſe- 
Yu of ſuch men may opprels, but cannot awe; 
ang 
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and as to their clemeney, it will ſeldom be ex- 
erciſed with diſcretion, or connett the pardon 
of the offender with the ſafety of the commu- 
B 7 


To propoſals, however ſupported by common 
ſenſe, or however reconcilable to law, it has 
been objected ſometimes, that they are only 
theoretical; that they may be oppoſed” by con- 
trary probabilities, or at leaſt that they have 
not received the ſanction of actual experience. 
. Upon a ſubject, fir, in which the dignity of 
your character, the lives of my fellow-creatures, 
and the ſecurity of my fellow - citizens are deep- 
ly intereſted, I mean not to lay myſelf open to 
objections of this ſort; my thoughts are not 
floating on the dark and tracleſs ocean of con- 
jecture; my arguments do not ſtray from the 
ſure and ſaſe guidance of law; my ſyſtem —T 
feel it ſtrongly, and I affirm it boldly, the ſyſ-- 
tem to which I now ſummon your attention, and 
that of the public, is built on the broad and 
ſolid baſis of facts. Thoſe facts, fir, are viſible 
and indiſputable ; they are obvious to the moſt 
common obſervers; they cannot, or at leaſt 
ought not to have eſcaped your notice, and theß 
deſerve the moſt ſerious and recollected atten- 
tion of the wiſe and the good; permit me, then, 
to inform you, or at leaſt to remind you, that 
the experiment which I am now recommending 
B 2 for 
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fot Weſtminſter, has already been 1 in 
other Places with * 


In D as Gon as a woe! is en 
publicly aſking charity in the ſtreets, he is that 
inſtant taken up, and carried before a magiſ- 

trate: if a proper object, he is relieved and ſent 
home ; if not, he is aſked whether he will be 
whipped: out of the north, the ſouth, eaſt, or 
weſt gate; and the puniſhment is immediately 
inflicted upon him. By this ſummary mode of 
praceeding, all beggars are effectually removed; 
and for this eſſential ſervice done to the city, 
the conſtable is intitled to, and paid fixpence 
or a ſhilling; I do no not immediately recollect 
which, Whether this ſyſtem is, worthy, of your 
notice, I am not able to determine; but it 
ſeems tor me ſo .replete with good ſenſe, that I 
ſhould be happy to ſee it adopted in every 
part of the kingdom. And as Weſtminſter has 
more rogues in it than any other place, I ſee 
no reaſun why you: ſhould not make it a part 


| of your, plan. It is a well-known fact, that 
| begging is reduced to a ſyſtem, and become 


as much a trade as any other carried on in 
London or Weſtminſter. I believe, too, it is 
a very profitable one; for, if I am not miſin- 
formed, there are many common. beggars in 
this metropolis who get four or five ſhillings 
a day. And is not this a great reproach to 
the Engliſh nation, where ſo many honeſt and - 
uſeful 
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uſeſul means may be found to employ theſe 
idle people? There are many, very many, hard- 
working, induſtrious, ſober perſons in London, 
who do not live half ſo comfortably as theſe 
diſſolute wretches. The common beggars of 
this great town have their walks and ſtands 
as regular as the day, and are as ſure to be 
found in them at particular hours, days, and 
weeks, as the moſt regular merchant upon 
Change. To theſe places they punctually reſort 
to attract you notice, excite your pity, and im- 
poſe. upon your underſtanding. Tabernacles 
and preaching houſes are admirable ſtands; and 
happy is that man who can fix himſelf there 
firſt; be is ſore to live well. Many. of them, 
like Shakeſpeare's Juſtice, look eek, and as if 
their bellies were with good capon lined, There 
is no ſet of theſe common beggars who hurt 
me more than thoſe who having any bodily in- 
firmity expoſe it to awaken your feelings. Is 
it not ſhocking in a cold froſty day to ſee a great 
ſtrapping fellow with a ſore leg, without a plaſter 
or any thing upon it, lying down upon the 
ground, and making wry faces for hours toge- 
ther to gain a livelihood? If you were to ſend, 
or propoſe to fend, one of theſe people to an 
hoſpital, he might thank you, but he would 
not accept your offer. He looks upon his ſore 
leg as an eſtate for life — The rent — the hap 
of the day. 


Is 
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Is it not dreadful in a country like this to 
meet with numbers of ſtout healthy women, 


with children attending them, who get their 
bread by no other means than begging about 
the ſtreets? What can you expect will be the 
conſequences of ſuch a mode of living, but 


What are daily experienced? The boys ſoon 
arrive at that maturity in wickedneſs, which ex- 
poſes them to ignominious death; and the girls 
are not only expoſed to all the arts of ſeduction, 
but almoſt compelled to ſeek a ſhelter from 
cold and hunger, in the infamous and corrupt 
wages of proſtitution. Theſe poor children are 
to be pitied—greatly- pitied. They have been 
brought up in the way in which they ſhould not 


go, and ignorant of that which leads to virtue, 


to peace, and to happineſs, they have travelled 


on without knowing their danger till they have 


found themſelves on the brink of perdition. 
They have ſucked in hypocriſy with their mo- 
ther's milk, which, like the evil, ſticks to them 
as long as they live, and commonly ſhortens 


the period of their exiſtence. — Conſequences 


like theſe ſhould be guarded againſt. Cauſes 
that produce ſuch: effects ſhould be removed if 


. » poſſible. And it ſtrikes me, that the beſt method 
which can be deviſed is to check idleneſs wherever 


it ſhews itſelf, Like a weed in a garden, it 
ſhould be plucked out the moment it appears ; 


and whether it comes in the ſhape of a lame 


or a blind man, it ought immediately to be diſ- 
coun- 
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countenanced. If there had not been a ſhame- 
ful relaxation of all order, and if the laws had 
not loſt their tone for want of the proper ex- 
ertion of the pariſh officers, the public had not 
for ſeven years together ſeen a healthy man with 
a long carrotty beard ſhaking upon the threſhold 
of a door as if he would not ſurvive the fit: 
but the truth is, that-this fellow has been aCting 
the character of Sir Andrew Aguecheek, and 
filled it ſo well, that he has got a good liveli- 
hood by it. 'He would as ſoon part with his life 
as the ague. He could not live without it. To 


him it is meat, drink, waſhing, lodging, and 
clothes. 


I have dwelt the longer upon this ſubject, be- 
cauſe I think that idleneſs is the fountain of 
every thing that is corrupting or corrupted, and 
the conſequences are as much to be dreaded, 
and as firmly to be watched againſt as a peſti- 
lence or famine. 


From idleneſs every poſſible evil may flow, 
but no poſſible good can flow from it. The 
exhortations of the preacher are not heard by 
the idle; the authority of parents 1s little re- 
garded by them; their judgement is not cor- 
rected by virtuous precepts; their habits are not 
controled by good examples. It is in the vigi- 
- lance and activity of the magiſtrate alone, that 
we are to look for the means, either of reclaim- 


ing 
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ing them from their vices, or of preventing 
the miſchiefs which thoſe vices Oey from 
giving 2 ee to — | 


Perhaps I may be aſked how I would employ 
the man who has loſt an arm or a leg, or both 
his eyes? I anſwer, Twenty ways. There are 
many trades which require a wheel to be turned 
and the man who has but one leg, or one arm, 
or no eyes, may do as well as a perſon who 
does not labour under ſuch a misfortune. If 


he cannot earn ſo much, he can at leaſt earn 


ſomething, and ſomething he ought and ſhould 
do to gain an honeſt livelihood, The Public 
ought not to raiſe ſuch enormous ſums of money 
for the benefit of the poor as are annually col- 
lefted, and yet be over-run with beggars in every 
* of the town. 


This evil might ſoon be cured, if you would 
adopt the Glouceſter plan : — Only appoint fo 
many officers in every pariſh for the purpoſe 
of apprehending thoſe perſons, and give them 
one ſhilling a head for bringing each perſon 
before the magiſtrate, and you will ſoon put 


' an end to begging, You will find the officers 


watchful and active enough if they can get any 
thing by doing their duty. Profit, as we law- 
yers know, is the moſt forcible ſtimulus in the 


| world —it never fails to produce i its effects. 


An 
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An objection has been raiſed againſt the prac- 
ticability of the ſcheme: but why is it imprac- 
ticable? If the city of Norwich, conſiſting of 
thirty-ſix pariſhes, can be regulated by purſu- 


ing a part of this plan, through the vigorous ex- 


ertions of its magiſtrates, I ſee no reaſon why 
the ſame cannot be carried into execution in the 
capital; proportion the means to the ends, and 
ſee whether the deſired effect will not be pro- 
duced. Becauſe five men cannot navigate a 
fifty-gun ſhip, is that a reaſon why five hundred 
ſhould not? Let, ſir, whilſt I mean to awaken 
your attention, and call forth your exertion in 
the ſuppreſſion of idleneſs, hypocricy, and vice, 
do not deem me ſo uncharitable as to conclude 
I wiſh to ſteel your heart againſt the feeble, bur 
intereſting, efforts of thoſe poor ſons of miſery, 
who, ſtrangers to the climate, to the manners, 
and to the people of this country, have traverſ- 
ed the town, naked, pennyleſs, and almoſt ſtary- 
ed in ſearch of ſubſiſtence. Their ſituation is 
as ſingular as it is deplorable ; they have been 
brought into this country as the friendly aſſiſ- 
tants of natives— navigating veſſels, who, with- _ 
out their aid, could not have returned to enjoy 
the bleſſings and comforts of Great Britain, and 
whilſt the diſpute laſted, who ſhould maintain 
them, they have been left a prey to melancho- 
ly and diſtreſs. If there is a caſe that merits 
more particular notice, demands more particular 


attention, and calls for the generous efforts and 
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exertions of Engliſhmen to relieve, theirs is 
moſt certainly that ſituation. The diſpute, you 
know; lies berween the Huſbands of the ſhips 
and the Directors of the Eaſt India Company 
Till the deciſion be obtained let the magiſtrates 
be authoriſed, for the purpoſe of protection, 
to take up the perſons of theſe unfortunate 
men; let the officers of the pariſhes where they 
are reſpectively found, be compelled to provide 
for them ; and let the expences attending that 
proviſion be ultimately laid upon the party 
whom the courts of law ſhall finally adjudge to 
be ſubject to them. They who are bound, after 
a full legal inveſtigation of the queſtion, to 
maintain theſe unhappy men, are liable, by eve- 
ry rule of common ſenſe, and of common hu- 
manity, to all the intermediate expences that 
are incident to the preſervation of innocence and 
life itſelf in the unfortunate wretches, who have 
been firſt deluded and then abandoned, Ir is 
vain to ſay that protection may even now be 
found for them; they are unfurniſhed with the 
means. of obtaining it, and are, probaby, igno- 
rant of their right to claim it. The magiſ- 
trate, therefore, ſhould not only be warranted 
and required, but be obliged to procure for 
them an aſylum, and he ſhould be armed with 
a power of compelling them to avail themſelves 
of it. The happineſs of the individuals them- 
ſelves, and the ſecurity of the public, equally 
conſpire” in calling for fome immediate redrefs 

| | for 


G 
for their grieyances, and ſome effectual reſtraint 
upon their crimes; dig they cannot, and while 
they are both unemployed and unprotected, we 
cannot be ſurpriſed if they are not aſhamed to 
beg. We muſt compaſſionate rather than con- 
demn them, when after begging in vain, they 
are inſtigated by the mere inſtinctive principle 
of ſelf preſervation, to violate thoſe laws by 
which they are ſuffered to ſtarve. The evil, 
even if we grant it to be temporary, will not 
be entirely removed by the ſlow, precarious, 
and tranfient aid of voluntary ſubſcription. Be- 
fore that ſubſcription is filled up many diſtreſſes 
muſt be ſuffered, and many outrages may be 
committed : the object of the ſubſcription itſelf 
is not to pay the debts of thoſe whom nobody 
will truſt, but to reſtore theſe wanderers to their 
ſeveral homes. Where miſery is certain, and 
corruption is probable, the vigour and autho- 
rity of law ſhould anticipate the charity of indi- 
viduals.—Charity operates ſlowly, feebly, and 
with diſcriminations depending on the humours 
or the judgement of thoſe by whom it is exer- 
eiſed: but the operation of law is quick, ſure, 


which none are excluded by partiality or inat- 
tention ; it ſtrikes at the root of the malady, and 
does not depend for its efficacy upon the per- 
verſeneſs of the patients. I wiſh it to be con- 
ſidered that all objections deduced from the 
caſe of the vagrant blacks, are quite uncon- 

C 2 nected 


and comprehenſive; it provides a remedy from 
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nected with the general queſtion; the law has 
already provided for Engliſh vagrants, and the 
Magiſtrate is both inſtructed and impowered 
to relieve their immediate wants, and aſſiſt them 
in obtaining a permanent maintenance from the 
pariſhes to which they ſeverally belong. To 
neglect therefore the execution of thoſe laws, 
is an act both of inhumanity to the individual, 
and treachery to the public. 


But whatever may be the intention of Go- 
verument with reſpect to their regulations for 
the city of Weſtminſter, if the principles of the 
plan are not perfectly ſound, no good can be 
expected from it; it may amuſe us with the ex- 
pectation of ideal advantages which will never 
be realized; it may throw us into fits of tem- 
porary gratitude towards the framer of the bill, 
and towards the Parliament, by whoſe kind in- 
terpoſition it may be enacted; but a little time 
will lay open the ſpecious impoſture, and a 
little conſideration will ſhew us, that, to the evils 
under which we already labour, there is added 
the aggravation. of mockery and inſult, in the 
pretences of thoſe who ſtood forth to alleviate 
them. I mean not, ſir, to inſinuate that you 
are capable of countenancing deceit ; but you 
will permit me to ſay, that a deep and exten- 


ſtve acquaintance with the more abſtruſe parts 


of law will be of little uſe in framing the Bill 
of which we are ſpeaking, and that it well be- 
comes 
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comes thoſe who undertake to frame it, to be 
on their guard againſt the ſuggeſtions of the 
officious, the ſelf-intereſted, and the inſidious. 
You are not to be told, fir, that ſchemes which 
have been honoured with the ſanction of the 
legiſlature and dignified with the nobleſt appel- 
lations; as conducive to the public good, have 
ſpeedily - degenerated into the baſeſt and moft 
pernicious jobs. 


Let me hold up as a warning to thoſe who 
would innovate upon law, the Hulk Bill, of 
memory moſt infamous, and of experience 
moſt fatal - For ſurely of all the ſyſtems that 
ever were gravely propoſed, and deliberately 
adopted by a great nation, or in an enlightened 
age, and for the reformation of manners too, that 
bill was the moſt wretched; it was Zig 201th 
every miſchief and inconvenience that a wiſe 
people ought to have ſhunned, and a wiſe legi/- 
lature ought to have foreſeen ;, it was, in plain 
Engliſh, eſtabliſhing a college for knaves—they 
were ſent in apt ſcholars, but came out com- 
plete maſters of arts. The public have felt the 
force of the ſyſtem, and experienced the good 
effects of their education, How any reaſon- 
able man could ever be weak enough to flat- 
ter himſelf even with the hopes of ſuch a 
bill producing any good effects, is to me aſto- 
niſhing ; and yet the Public were as laviſh in 
their praiſes of that ſyſtem, and as fond of 

| having 
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having it carried into execution, as they are 


not eager to have 4 Police, forſooth, *— 
in Weſtminſter, 


It is not worthy then of any wiſe man for a 
moment to liſten to thoſe pleas, which the 
tools of a court, or the hirelings of a job can 
at pleaſure believe or diſbelieve, employ or ridi- 
cule, as may ſuit the purpoſe of the mo- 
ment. 


4 ; 
* 


Thus may we be told:—Is not the danger 
real and preſſing? Are not the People of Weſt⸗ 
minſter moſt intent upon having a bill? And 
muſt not we ſuppoſe them the beſt judges of 
their own intereſts? Should not ſomething be 
done for their relief ſpeedily, and ſhall our 
projet be condemned before it has a trial? 
Alas, Sir, this language which in the ears of 
a ſhallow and precipitate obſerver, breathes 
nothing but condeſcention and candour, and 
a regard for the Public weal, is, you well kuow, 
futile and deluſive. It rarely contains. the real 
motives by which law makers are influenced, 
but may ſerve to conceal what it might be un- 
ſafe to avow openly, and at the ſame time 
produces 4 convenient apology, if the law ſhould 
in fact prove mn or ä 


Common Aer are ſilenced with boch 


language as this e made the law to ſerve 
and 
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and oblige you; dee liſtened to your com- 
plaiats; we admitted your affertions; and we 
followed as fat as we could the very plan you re- 
commended to us: but I have often aſked myſelf, 
was the propriety of that plan maturely con- 
fidered? No. Did the views of the public 
ſafety predominate over a regard to the am- 
bition or ſelfiſhneſs of individuals ? No. Was 
that regard the chief cauſe of that very failure 
which is avowedly laid upon the misinforma- 
tion given by thoſe who clamoured for the 
bill? Yes. 


Sir, the ſubject of the hulk is cloſely con- 
need with your bill ; not merely as ſuggeſting 
a very falutary caution againſt an ineffectual 
and delufive plan, but as opening to us ſome 
of the ſources from which ariſe the very evils 
which are to be corrected by that bill. 


If you appeal to any man whether he would 
take into his ſervice or employment a: per- 
ſon diſcharged from the hulk ? what other 
anfwer can you expect than a negative? What, 
then, muſt be the conſequence of the poor 
wretch's enlargement? — He cannot ſtarve!— 
human nature ſhudders at that. If then he 
eannot procure employment honeſtly, he muſt 
of neceſſity betake himſelf to choſe unhappy 
ways for ſubſiſtance which firſt brought him to 
a the a and n him to all 

the 
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the diſtreſs he has juſt been freed from. It 
is ten to one if he is not taken up in a 
fortnight for houſebreakings or: highway: rob- 
bery, tried at the mext: ſeſſions! thedatt of 
his having been dliſcharged fromthe hulk 
mentioned as ancaggravation. of his etime, con- 
victed, and hung out of the way. And yet if 
he had been ever ſo well diſpoſedſãt as almoſt 
impoſſible for him to avoid the gallows. Such 
ate the baneful effects of an — ſyſtem 


of juriſprudence. 0:7 och d coin ad 
C 1 


The ſame conſequences ſometimes reſult from 

a free pardon. A more melancholy inſtance 
cannot occur than what happened when Mr. 
Alderman Skinner was Sheriff. A poor lad 
whoſe father was very well known to that good 
officer and humane magiſtrate, happened to be 
convicted of a capital crime. The boy, during 
his confinement, both before and after con- 
viction, behaved very orderly, and induced every 
one to think he was a reformed perſon, and 
that if pardoned, he would prove a uſefpl good 
member of the community. The Sheriff, charmed 
with the boy's behaviour, and eager and happy 
to embrace an opportunity of doing a friendly 
office by the father, took occaſion to repreſent 
the whole affair to His Majeſty, and by his 
kind interpoſition, procured a free pardon, 
and what do you think was the conſequence ? 
In about two months ' afterwards Mr. Sheriff 
85 Skinner 
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Seiner himſelf was obliged to officiate and 
attend the execution of this very boy. So 
much for free pardons. But don't let me be 
miſunderſtood. I find no fault with Mr. Skinner 
for his benevolence: he did as every other good 
man would and ought | to have done :. whilſt he 
maintained the "dignity of the magiſtrate, he 
could not forget the feelings of a father —1 
honour him for his conduct. The prerogative 
of the crown could never be more nobly em- 
ployed than upon ſuch an occaſion. I oily 
produce this as an inſtance of the effect of a 
pardon, even where the boy had a father who 
would employ him.— How much harder then 
muſt be the caſe of that poor wretch who can 
get no employment. Famine and horror ſtare 
him in the face, ruin and deftruſtion are gal- 
loping after him; whilſt death, like a hawk, 
hovers over, and ſeizes him as his prey at 
Tyburn. It ſhocks me to think of it, but ex- 
perience daily confirms the truth of theſe” ob. 
ſervations. We hope, however, when the butks 
are untenanted, that they and the ſyſtem may 
be buried in the ocean, never to riſe again. __ 


In the former paragraph, Sir, x eos emened 
free pardons; do not therefote , ſuppoſe indiſ- 
eriminately; for the ſpirit of our penal laws, I 
confeſs, is at preſent, in many inſtances, op- 
preſſive and ſanguinary. God forbid. that 1 
ſhould wiſh, or encourge others to wiſh,” exe- 

D cution 
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cution always to follow on condemnation—I 
mean not that the offender ſhould periſh, but 
that he ſhould not be let loſe upon ſociety, and 
that he ſhould not eſcape with total impunity. 
It is a reproach to the humanity and juſtice of 
this country that death is ſo often appointed at 
leaſt by the laws: It is a yet greater reproach, . 
if poſſible, to the wiſdom of the government 
that a ſubſtitute for death uniting mercy with 
Juſtice, has not yet been diſcovered—From this 
digreſſion, which, however, was neceſſary to pre- 
vent miſconception, I proceed to point out 
ſome other evils which it is incumbent upon 
every good magiſtrate, and "wy good ligiſ- 
lature to regulate. 


It has often ſtruck me that the granting of 
licenſes to ſo many public houſes, has had its 
weight in creating and increaſing the evils ſo 
much complained of there gaming and every 
ſpecies of diſſipation is carried on; there de- 
bauchery and exceſs fix their ſtandards. I know 
what will be ſaid in ſupport of them; Govern- 
ment is benefited, and the revenue increaſed : 
but is it not apparent that the revenue which 
ariſes from the corruption and depravity of the 
people's manners, is built upon a rotten foun- 
dation 7 Is ſuch a ſyſtem fit to be encouraged ? 
As far As licenſes are granted for the accommo- 
dation of thoſe who have no other home to re- 
ſort to for meat and drink, it is very well: but 

| no 
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no ſerious man will aſſert that the keeping ſuch 
houſes open all night long, is a benefit to the 
community. One good effect, I own is pro- 
duced; thieftakers as regularly go thither in 
ſearch of their prey, as kites frequent the fields 
where partridges have been hatched, and often 
with equal ſucceſs, F | 


If the generous Howard, who traverſed the 
kingdom and many parts of Europe, viſited all 
the priſons, and familiariſed himſelf to ſcenes of 
woe, inſtead of ſearching for @ plan to make 
convenient priſons, had diſcovered a method of 
rendering them unneceſſary, by keeping people 
out of them, he had done more eſſential ſervice 
to the community. Does any one think that 
_ Priſons were calculated for the improvement of 
mankind ? The perſon who entertains ſuch an 
idea will find himſelf miſtaken. If an indivi- 
dual goes in with a ſpark of honeſty about him, 
when he comes out he may hunt for it, but he 
will not find it. © Evil communications corrupt 
te good manners.” Priſons were never erected 
for the inſtruction of mankind, or the propa- 
gation of virtue: they may puniſh, but will 
never reform; and whoever ſends a perſon thi- 
ther for the improvement of his morals, will 
find himſelf diſappointed. That they are ſemi- 
naries of learning I will readily confeſs ; but 
you muſt agree with me, too, that they are ſe- 
minaries of vice and immorality. Would to 
God that ſome mode could be adopted as a ſub · 
D 2 ſtitute 
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ſtitute for impriſonment far debt. The man 
who could happily hit ppan. ſuch an expedient 
would deſerve. well of his couptry, and merit 
the general thanks. of mankind. More. evils 
ariſe to the community from jails than people in 
general are aware of, Thoſe, wha are ſtrangers 
to priſons paint to their i imaginations all the hor- 
rors that diſtreſs can ſuggeſt; but thoſe who 
from ſituation and circumſtances have had occa- 
fion to viſit them, and to contemplate _ the 
modes of living and the feelings of the inhabi- 
tants, know how greatly they fall ſhort of what 
the imagination conceives. Perſons in_ thoſe 
places ſoon loſe their delicate feelings, and, in- 
ſtead of being ſenſible of their follies, and wiſh- 
ing to devote the reſidue of their lives to virtue 
a induſtry, become callous and indifferent t to 
every thing that is virtuous and praiſe worthy. 


; There never was a finer piQure of Vice, or 
one more highly ſiniſhed,, or more applicable 


to the preſent ſubject, than what Mr. rere has 


painted in the following lines; 


Vice is a monſter of ſo frightful mien, 
As, to be hated, needs but to be ſeen; 

Vet ſeen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We firſt endure, then pity, then embrace. 


I. am one of thoſe who cannot help thioking 
that if a Committee were to be appointed to in» 
quire into the nature and conſtitution of every 


. Priſon in the n to Hate the various fees 


that 
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that are paid by the poor wretches, 1% whom, 
and for what Paid; the manner ef debtors 
living, their accommodation, and a variety of 
other objects, which, under ſuch an inquiry, 
wopld be diſcovered, would do an eſſential be- 
neſit to the public. Only make an experiment 
round this town, and I am very much mif- 
taken if Government, does not diſcover a 
ſufficiency of materials for proſecuting the in- 
quiry. Do not be ſurpriſed to find the keepers' 
places worth thouſands a year. I do not mean 
thoſe employed in looking after felons, but thoſe 
who have the cuſtody. of.. debtors, inſol vent 
debtors, if you pleaſe. I have been told, and 
I. firmly believe i it, that a very great law Lord, 
when he went to review the King's · Bench priſon 
after the late fire, could not help expreſſing his 
ſurpriſe and aſtoniſhment at. the firyation, con- 
venience, and accommodation he ſaw there. 
Inſtead of a priſon, it appeared. to bim like a 
palace; - and, befides ſome ſnug departments, 
ſame convenient offices, there ate, I aſſure you 
there are, ſome very beneficial places. If you 
mean to eſtabliſh, a police for the convenience of 
the Public, do not ſhrink from the inquiry, but 
promote it with the ſpirit and reſolution of an 
honeſt man. If you retract, the Public will then 
judge of your plan ; and, take my word for it, 
they are the moſt liberal judges in the world. 
Let no mean, narrow ſyſtem, or vicious idea of 
police, influence your conduct. Set this in- 
quiry, with others, afloat, and the community 

will 


t 0 
will have reaſon to thank you ſor the fruitz of 


your labour. You will collect the fineſt and 
the richeſt materials in the world for reſorma- 
tion. Facts will then appear, ſuch damning 

facts will ſtare you fo glaringly i in the face, that 
| you cannot poſſibly avoid taking notice of them. 
By this method you will get at the root of many 
evils, and, in proſecuting the inquiry, perhaps 
arrive at the ſpring head of corruption. Once 
diſcover the ſource of the evil; and it is a mil- 
lion to one but a remedy is found out, The 
community was never more eſſentially ſerved 
than i in Hilary Term laſt by the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas refuſing to enlarge the rules of the 
Fleet priſon. The Judges ſaw through the fal- 
lacy of the application, and, like honeſt men, 
ſet bounds to that corruption and wickedneſs 
they could not prevent. Thus far, but no far- 
ther, ſhall they go. The keeper may weep in 
fackcloth and aſhes ; but the Public will have 
great reaſon to rejoice and be glad. The 
rules of a priſon are, in plain Engliſh, a pecu- 
niary advantage to the keeper, and a licenſe to 
debtors to dwell in a convenient, airy fituation 
and laugh at their creditors, This is literally 
de aa, © | 


Sir, theſe obſeryations were ſuggeſted to me 
by the uſe of the word jobs. I entreat you, Sir, 
to explore and diſcountenance them, as they 
exiſt in our jails, as they defeat the well-meant 

rigours 
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rigours of public juſtice, as they ſet free the 
debtor from all ſalutary apprehenſions of his 
creditors, or ſubjefting him to a debaſing and 
galling dependence upon the rapacity and bar- 
barity of his jailer. Some of theſe remarks 
may extend to the ſituation even of felons 
when under impriſonment. I mean, Sir, in the 
inferior jails : Newgate, I am perſuaded, is con- 
ducted upon the moſt liberal plav, and I hope 
that your bill will introduce the ſpirit of that 
plan into inferior priſons. The amiable and 
yenerable example of Mr. Akerman, convinces 
me, that the-ſame activity and vigilance, the 
ſame mildneſs and generoſity, may be practiſed 
with effect, I in every place which is appointed 
for the confinement of criminals. 


Every man in this country thinks he has a 
right to find fault, and without knowing where 
the defect is ; whether it ariſes in che law or 
the execution, is conſtantly ſuggeſting additions 
and alterations, and blaming thoſe to whoſe 
care the ſprings of Government are entruſted, 
for not adopting his plan. But let the penal 
ſtatutes of this country be ever ſo wiſely 
framed; let them be replete with every con- 
venience the clear head and uncorrupted heart 
can ſuggeſt, if the perſon who attempts to 
enforce them is to be branded with the odious 
and reproachful name of an informer, your 
law is inefficacious. Inſtead of diſcountenan- 
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eing thoſe who have virtue enovgh to put the 


laws in action, it ſhould be the practice, as 
much as it is the duty, of the civil magiſ⸗ 
trate to encourage them. He ought to point 
out the utility of ſuch men, and by the ſu- 
perior authority his ſituation places him in, 
to wipe off every ſtigma or reproach the wan- 
tonneſs of thoſe who wiſh to elude the Juſtice 
of their country _ _—_ to ow upon 
them. | 


If a knave or a thief be detected, the com- 


mon cry is, puniſh him, puniſh him; — with 
all my heart. But don't let the man who has 


courage enough to puniſh him, be abuſed for 
doing what yau have been wiſhing him to do: 
The law ſays there ſhall be ſuch a quantity of 
bread in a quartern | loaf : that a bottle of wine 
ſhall contain a quart.—If the baker ſells light 


weight, or the taverner vends ſhort meaſure, 


and either or both of them are convicted, why 
mould not the names of ſuch villains be made 
notorious, and their places of abode publiſhed 
in the papers? There is every reaſon in the 
world why they ſhould, and I have never yet 
heard why they ſhould not. The fear of pu- 
niſhment hath ceaſed to have its effect upon 
ſuch men; the fear of ſhame may perhaps have 
a different one: let ſuch perſons be once made 


ſenſible of the impropriety and injuſtice of 


their conduct, whether” by the force of &ram- 
3 ple 
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ple, or the influence of ſhame, it is quite im- 
material; if they ate brought to do that which 
they otherwiſe would not do, what is it to the 
community how the end is obtained? The 
object being ſecured, the public is benefited. 
As your bill, Sir, probably will deſcend very 
minutely and particularly into the ſtate of Weſt- 
minſter, it may not be amiſs for me to men- 
tion ſome ſcandalous practices: — In depravity, 
perhaps not to be compared to abſolute theft; 
but in their number and in their conſequences 
not leſs injurious to ſociety. I ſhall make no 
, apology for theſe obſervations, becauſe I am 
perſuaded that it is your own ſincere wiſh, and 
ought at leaſt to be the object of your bill, to 
reſtrain little as well as great offences, and to 
detect the cheat, as well as to cruſh the plun- 
derer. I do not think it would be a bad 
ſcheme if every bottle, decanter, quart, pint, 
tankard, and pot, ſilver or pewter, and every 
other veſſel in which liquor is vended, was to 
be marked. with a public ſtamp, and a very 
$ ſevere penalty put upon him who ſold it with- 
cout ſuch mark.—Every man would then know 
what he ought to have for his money, where- 
as ar preſent the perſon who calls for a bottle 
of wine has not three half pints, which makes 
2 juſt the Aifference of five and twenty per cent. 
to the vintner. It is a common obſervation, 
that a ſilver tankard pays for itſelf in a very 
ſhort time; and ſo do a variety of other veſſels... 

EL When 
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When Lord North put a penny additional 
duty upon a bottle of port, the vintner only 
advanced the modeſt ſum of five pence in conſe- 
quence of it, — A decent ' little douceur ! — 
A pretty little ſugar plumb, which Govern- 
ment ſuffered the vintner to take by way of 
reconciling him to the expence of freightage 
and infurance during the American 'war ; that 


'of - their liquors, be under the ſame regula- 


to the vintner — give him the turn conſtant- 
Iy in his favour. The profits upon wine, rum, 
1 brandy, tea, coffee and the like, are immenſe; 
1 and great, tis true, are the expences of thoſe 


earth. Beſides, the Commutation Tax has made 
1 three and thirty per cent. difference in fayour 


bugbear, which every knave made a cloak 
of to conceal his villany under. — I would 
not wiſh to bear hard upon the vintner, ta- 
verner, or any other tradeſman ; but I do ſee # 
a manifeſt impropriety in their dealing with the 
public juſt as they like. Let them, in the ſale 


tion as the baker; let the commodity riſe and | 
fall with the markets, regard being always had | 


who keep coffee houſes and taverns : but the 
profits and expences keep no pace with one 
another. When rum ſold for fourteen ſhillings | 
a gallon, there was fome reaſon for the vintner 
'curtailing the meaſure ; but is there any, or the 
fame, pretence why it ſhould be continued now * 


7 
4 


It is reduced to nine ſhillings, and nine ſhil- 
lings” and ” fix pence "a gallon? None upon 


r 
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of the coffee-houſe keeper ; and do you hear 
a ſyllable about a decreaſe? Not a word ; ra- 
ther an increaſe to the traveller, Now this 


is what calls for regulation. But as it is every 


one's buſineſs, therefore it is no one's; and 
you may depend upon it the grievances will 
go unnoticed and unreformed : If the princi- 
ples of the bill are good, why confine the ap- 
plication of them to Weſtminſter? I am for a 
general plan, that every ſubject in the king- 
dom may feel its influence, and partake of its 
benefit. Every thing that is confined to a 
particular ſpot, looks ſo partial, and carries fo 
much the appearance of a job, that I always 
ſuſpect it; and nothing but the reputation and 


character of the patrons of this bill, men of 
the moſt unſullied honour, could induce me to 


think otherwiſe. Their honour is at ſtake; 
and thoſe who know how to acquire, know 
how to ſer a proper eſtimate upon reputation. 


It is with ſentiments of well-founded confi- 


dence that I point out to you one advantage 


which attends the execution of your plan for the 


city of Weſtminſter. Whatſoever is directed by 


the Legiſlature upon principles of ſound and li- 
beral policy, will aſſuredly be executed by the 
leading magiſtrates of the city with great wiſ- 
dom, and with firmneſs quite inflexible. Many 
of them are of independent fortunes, and of an 
education which I know to be liberal; they are 
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not to be corrupted by bribes, or intimidated 


by danger.— They will not only be actuated by 


a ſenſe of duty, but will proceed with ſteadi- 


neſs and watchfulneſs when the laws they are 


called upon to enforce are both practicable and 


| ſalutary.—As men, they will rejoice in being 


directed to check the firſt beginnings of ini- 


quity; as citizens, they will feel themſelves 


encouraged to aſſiſt in reſttaining it when ar- 
rived at its laſt and worſt ſtages. They will 
perceive that no excuſe is left for them if they 
are negligent or treacherous in the diſcharge of 
the high kruſt which, by your bill ſhall be, and 
by former laws are, committed to them. In- 
ſtead of indulging any mean and narrow vanity 
in the acquiſition of new powers, they will 
thank you, and reverence the Legiſlature for the 
directions and aſſiſtance you give them in em- 
ploying that-authority with which they are al- 


ready inveſted. I cannot ſuppoſe it poſſible that 


any new pan can be laid before the Legiſtature 
without their approbation ; and fure I am, thar, 
with the concurrence of the Legiſlature, the laws 
now in being, explained and aided, but not chang- 
ed, by the intended interpoſition of Parliament, 
will ſufficiently effect the ſuppreſſion of hypo- 
cricy in the beggar, idleneſs in the vagrant, 
and depravity in the thief.— repeat it again 
and again, that no new puniſhments are to be 
inflicted upon offenders; that no new legal 
owners are to be given to magiſtrates, but that 
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the appeal be made unequivocally and directly 
to the laws already eſtabliſhed. That the ma- 
giſtrates be ſolemnly called upon, and, by ſe- 
vere penalties, be obliged to execute them; and 
that directions, merely of a circumſtantial and 
explanatory nature, ſhould be given by the Le- 
giſlature, for the ſpeedy, the vigorous, and ef- 
fectual execution of thoſe meaſures which for- 
mer legiſlators have thought conducive to the 
public good. Let the magiſtrates be told, in a 
tone of parliamentary authority, what is their 
duty. Let them be encouraged and protected 

in doing that duty well. Let the extent in 
+ Which it is practicable be pointed out. Let 
them feel that infamy and pecuniary forfeitures 
await them if they do not practiſe it in the ut- 
moſt poſſible extent. At preſent they ſhrink 
from the odium and the danger of ſerving the 
public; but they will ſtrive to ſerve it effec- 

+ tually when the wiſdom of Parliament reminds 
g them of an obligation they have already in- 
curred and holds out to them protection and 
praiſe in the vigorous exertion of powers which, 
from a variety of cauſes, have been hitherto 
conferred in vain, To ſay the truth, Sir, there 
is more efficacy in the revival and enforcement 
of old laws, than in the introduction of thoſe 
which excite jealouſy in the ſubject, and em- 
barraſſment in the magiſtrates, merely becauſe 
they are new. | | 


Sir, 
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4} Sie, I will now meet a complaint which is 
1 very loudly made; and at the ſame time I leave 
4 upon your conſcience the invidious, but mo- 
mentous, taſk of inquiring how far it is juſtly 
founded. It is ſaid, that ſome men, unquali- 
fied for the duties of the office, and unworthy 
its dignity; are admitted into the magiſtracy 
of Weitminſter. It is alſo ſaid, that their 
conduct is not altogether irreproachable; that 
temptations lye before them to partiality and 
oppreſſion ; and that the authority of the law is 
often ſacrificed to the . acquiſition of petty and 
un wartantable fees, by thoſe who adminiſter 
them. Sir, I do not adopt this charge as in- 
diſoriminately applicable to the maſtigrates of 
Weſtmaſter. I know that in many inſtances 
it cannot be applied but with extreme indecency, 
| injuſtice; and ingtatitude; but if there be the 
ſmalleſt foundation for it in the character of 
any one man, it is the duty of the Legiſlature 
to interpoſe and vindicate their authority from 
negle& and perverſion, You know, Sir, that 
the energy of law depends very much upon the 
uncorrupted principles, and unſullied reputa- 
tions of thoſe by whom it is executed. Tou 
alſo know, that jobbing finds its way not 
only into the hearts of magiſtrates themſelves, 
but into the views even of ſome men by whom 
magiſtrates are appointed. I will not purſue 
a ſubje&, where indignation may make me 
overleap the bounds of prudence: I will not 
expatiate 
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expatiate upon the evil which it is your duty 
to ſearch to the bottom; but I will render the 
diſcharge of that duty mote eaſy, by pointing 
out a complete and radical cure. If there be 
ſuch a monſter as a trading juſtice, let his arti- 
fices be dragged to light; let his name be in- 
ſtantly expunged from the lift of magiſtrates 
let his fees be ſwept away by a direct and po- 
fitive prohibition of law; and let penalties of 
the heavieſt and moſt ignominious nature be 
annexed to crimes, for fuch I'muſt call them, of 
the blackeft die, and the fouleſt malignity. The 
character of a magiſtrate, in the eye of the law, 
and in the eye of common ſenſe, is not anly 
momentous, but even ſacred. Why, then, are 
not ſalaries appointed, ſalaries, I mean, com- 
pleatly and vifibly adequate to the toil, and 
the dignity of the ſtation ?—Why is not that 
reign which is already diſtinguiſhed by confer- 
ring independence upon judges, exalted to yet 
higher celebrity, by diffufing that independence 
through the ſubordinate ranks of the magiſ- 
tracy ?—Why is not extortion made impoſſible, 
whether from the proſecutor that he may obtain 
Juſtice, or from the felon that he may eſcape 
it? — Why is not the Public compelled to 
reward thoſe who are the protectors of our 
properties, and of our lives? Sir, the appoint- 
ment of a ſalary, to be paid by the Public, will 
be attended with advantages. It will remove 
all ſuſpicion of trickery and connivance. It 
will 
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will throw new luſtre round the character of the 
magiſtrate.—lt will invite intelligent and un- 
corrupted citizens o aſſume that character. 
It will affix reſpectability to that ſtation, which 
frequently, and perhaps juſtly is now the 
object of contempt. Sir, you will eaſily 
ſuppoſe that I mean to. confine thoſe ſalaries 
to the bills of mortality, within which, crimes 
are ſo frequent, and conſequently the office of 
a magiſtrate is ſo very laborious. We have 
heard of conſtables who have been elevated in- 
to magiſtrates : I am far from condemning the 
meaſure; but I cannot help wiſhing that re- 
wards and honours were ſometimes beſtowed 
upon vigilant and independent men, who unite 
the liberality of gentlemen with the integrity 
of magiſtrates. In ſhort, Sir, I ſhould be happy 
to ſee the office of a Weſtminſter juſtice aſpired 
to by perſons whoſe ambition is as honourable, 
as their behaviour is irreprehenſible—their for- 
tunes oppulent, and their reputation unble- 
miſhed. Such men would reſiſt the ſpirit of 
jobbing, if it were ever employed in planting 
unworthy aſſociates upon the ſame Bench with 
themſelves. I have in a former part of this 
Letter -pleaded for the informer, that he may 
not be odious; and I now plead for the magiſ- 
trate, that he may be made reſpectable. 


la the courſe of this addreſs, Sir, I have uni- 
formly conſidered the ſucceſs of your intended 
bill, 


11 


bill, as connected with the eminence of your 
profeſſional character; for rely, as your cha- 
racter is likely to facilitate the paſſing of the 
bill, it is highly incumbent upon you to be- 
ware, leſt the bill ſhould, in the event, obſcure 
the luſtre of your character. It myſt give greg 
pain, Sir, to every honeſt man, if Mr. Mae? 
; donald, even againſt his own will, and without 
3 any diſtinct foreſight, were to become the tool 
1 of low ambition, and the dupe of vulgar cun- 
8 ning. The Public, to whom your legal know- 
ledge and your perſonal worth cannot be un- 
known, would be extremely mortified, if that 
knowledge and that worth were perverted by 
other men into inſtruments of deſigns, which 
they have not themſelves the courzge to avow, 
or the talents to execute. Believe me, Sir, you 
have a right to aſſert your own opinion, in 
oppoſition to the wills of the moſt ſervile juſ- 
tice, and to the pretenſion of the proudeſt Peer, 
in be city of Weſtminſter. Your views, I truſt, 
are more capacious:—You have a dearer re- 
putation at ſtake, and you want not the means 
to ſupport it. You have no local or petty in- 
tereſt to promote. No abje& dependents to pro- 
vide for. No private jobs of vanity or avarice to 
ſerve, under the pretence of reſtraining crimes, - 
leſs baſe and leſs deſtructive than that official 
knavery which is employed ſometimes to op- 
preſs the thief, - and ſometimes to let him 
elcape, You, Sir, are not a trading juſtice, a 
= ' deſperate 


deſparate projector, or a domineering, elec- 
tiongexigg. title · vegiung maker and, untnaker of 
magiſtrates—Fau' re the Salicitar-Geperal;of 
Englapc AS, then, I believe you, from. your . 
en integ Ry, incapable, of deliberately: decei- 
mus, 1 call upon you to exerciſe the whole force 
of voyr wiſdem, and to affert the real dignity of 
your ation, leſt you ſhould yourſelf, be de- 
ceived ;; leſt your efforts for the public ſafety 
ſhould, be diſappointed by ambitious or offici- 
ous impoſtors, whoſe groveling and ſordid views 
von cannot. but deſpiſe ;—leſt, in a word, you 
ſhould ultimately be made reſponſible, for evils, 
which it was not your. intention to create, and 
as the oſteg ble, but incautious, patron of the 
Weſtminſter bill, you ſhould incur that odium, 
/ which ought more properly and more heayily 
to fall R its ng ag ſelfiſh e 5744 
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